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exhibited an attitude that few Conservatives either shared or
would have expressed. Time modified his outlook. By
1912 he could declare in the House of Commons that "any
thought of separation from Great Britain, if any such thought
exists anywhere, and I do not believe it does, would be a folly
and a crime."4 Nevertheless in the twentieth century the
Liberal party of Laurier and his successor continued to be
the exponent of a zealous political nationalism. Much
longer in power at Ottawa than its opponent, it had more
opportunity to initiate measures responsive to a growing
nationalist sentiment and appeasive of the feeling among
those groups in the population, especially the French, whose
electoral support it required.
Yet the most notable stimulus to political nationalism
occurred during and after the First World War, when the
Conservative Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, directed
Canadian policy with a genuine emphasis on the claims of
national stature. No Canadian leader did more to plead the
cause of political nationality. None had a greater oppor-
tunity. When Bonar Low doubted whether increased
consultation with great Britain was practicable, Borden
promptly replied to Sir George Perley, Canadian minister
in London, that "it can hardly be expected that we shall
put 400,000 or 500,000 men in the field and willingly accept
the position of having no more voice and receiving no more
consideration than if we were toy automata/' His argument
on this and subsequent occasions was effective, notably in
establishing the Imperial War Cabinet and in obtaining the
right recognized in July, 1918, of the Dominion prime
ministers to communicate with the prime minister of the
United Kingdom and vice versa. Similarly he opposed
centralization in military and naval matters, which would
'have reduced the control of Canada over its fighting personnel,
and created in England virtually a Canadian war office
overseas.5 Representation of the Dominions at the peace
conference and their separate membership in the League
of Nations were achievements to which he contributed much.
^Parliamentary Debates, 1912-13, 1034.
6F. H. Soward, "Sir Robert Borden and Canadian External Policy" (Report
of the Canadian Historical Association, 1941, 72).